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AESIFACT 

The priaary characteristics of steady st^te is th 
It lessens the flexibility of an institution to resp'cnd to^the 
demands of change. The phenoaenon of - steady state nill not appear 
suddenly on caipuses throughout the country in the late 1970" s an 
early 1980 's when the nuaber of high school gradiyates diainishes. 
is a gradual process influenced by local circuastances, and it 
haapers the very activities that aight enable an institution to 
overcome steady^ state by appealing to learuers* The Gshkosh 
University calendar plan atteapts to deal with the steady-state ^ 
crisis by providing the caapus with new flexibili^fe^^C^uttS^l^ 
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FOREWORD ^ X . * 

The phenomenon of steady state wi fl not appear suddenly on campuses 
throughout the country. In the late 1970's and early I98O when the'number 
of high school graduates diminishes. It is a gradual process Influenced 
by local circumstances. For some campuses the process has begun and the 
term "steady state" has bepome a euphemism for "less": less of every- 
thmg— students, budget, faculty, even public support. Wheji this situa- 
tion becomes endemic to American colleg.fes and universities In the next 
one and one-»half decades, the experiences of Institutions which have 
coped with steady^state may be useful to others wishing to avoid or 
mTnimize its effects. Successful strategies may be identified for 
further refinement and adaption; at the very least, failures can be 
analyzed so tiiat they' rteed not be replfcated during the years ^ahead. 

Robert Bi rnbauip 

Chancel lor . 
University of Wl scofis-kr-tishkosb^ 



\ INTWJOUCTION 

Thef primary characteristic of steady state is'Jthat it lessens the flex- 
ibijlity of an institution to respond to the demands of change. Colleges 
^ • ' an4 universities find it difficult, if not impossible, tof^inltlate new 

' academ it programs , to expand learning experiences, to fInV opportunities 
fori factf^; development, and other dynamic activities whfch ser^ve new 
^eaVning^ft^eds. Steady state hampers the very activities which might 
enaM^ an .insti tution to oy^rconie steady state by appeallog to l^arn^. 

^ The Vn'versity of Wl scons in-Oshkoshr beginning In sun«ner, \375, .will 

attempt to counter the stiflfng effects of steady state by Increasing 
alternatives through ^doption of a new calendar. Although the program 
has bfcen developed under the rubric of "calendar reform," It encompasses 
many iVripor tan t elements relating to institutional functioning, ranging 
from faculty workload and contract provisions to curriculum Innovation, 
faculty^ development and student flexibility. The main focus of tHe new 
calendar is upon the use of time. -Time is usually overlooked in oon- 
sidering the resources of an Insf itution, but. In fact, the manipulation 
' of this Ivariable can have potent effects upon the educational process. 
In the calendar, time Is used In three ways: to support faculty devel- 
opment, to increase studeat programning flexibll ity» and to encourage 
curriculum Innovation. Unlike i»any non-tradltlonal calendars. It does 
not substitute one set of temporal limitations for another; but rather 
imbeds a radical approach to the use of time within a traditional 
semester, permitting' both to function simultaneously. The calendar 
retains a 17-week semester,' but breaks It loto modules whicih can be 
used to plan courses varying In length from three to H weeks. 

The alternative calendar Is cbnstructed upon existing unique Insti- 
tutional strengths for th^ purposes of defining a distinct character 
which will attract students and faculty, serving as a structural focus 
for dynimic change, and meeting the needs of o«w learners. The caIen<J(jir 
y thus serves^'as a response to the probl^ems of enrollment declines, 

^ projected not only In the Institution, but throughout the entire Univer- 

sity of Wisconsin system* . , * • 

As the college pool decreases, competition for students wfM become even 
. more Intense than at pr0sent. A distinctive, coherent and Identifiable 
^ ch'aracter Is Important In such a cllMte beeause It separates «n Inst I-- 



ttitton from Its competitors. It also f,#esents^ to -externa? cofvstit- 
uencl^s^ as well as InterVial constituencies, a well-defined frretl- 
tutional mission which in turn serves to focus the goals arid activities 
of participants. Additionally, it builds a stronger consensus 
regar^ling necessary based budget reallocation, and 4ief ines institution- 
al strategies not only for survival, but for development. A distinct 
character can mean the difference between a healtliy institution acting 
continuously and analytically to solve serious problems, and one 
fever i shly^ caught up in decision-making by crisis. * X 

The distinctiveness which can provide a focus for i ns t i tut iona l^oal s 
and priorities, as well as attract students in a buyer's market, must . 
be built into the organizational structure. Colleges and universities 
are notorious for their resistance to change. The ability to insti- 
tutionalize innovation through restructur i ng was seen as essential to 
sustaining a program that at leas^ I nl t la 11 y wool d run counter to 
institutional traditions and norms. The new calendar provided. the 
s tructuralr focus by significantly altering temporal sequences which 
influence faculty assignments, teaching methods and student flow 
through the system. The administrative Organization was then revised 
as a consequence of these ^changes to reflect the needs, of the new' 
calendar. . ' , 

The third point, the needs of new - 1 earners , is related to both deno",^ 

graphic trends and educational philosophy. Declining birth rates ana 
the resent decrease In percentage of high school graduates enrolling 
in college made it probable that enrol Intents could be stabilized over 
the long term of'ten or fifteen years only by Increasing access for • 
new learners: housewives, working adults, retired persons and others 
for whom educational opportunities traditionally have not been avail- 
able. Accessibility for such persons must include d imensTpD^TOther 
than geography. A potential studeat can 1 fve next^^oor'^ a coHege 
and yet npt have access to it because of adml ss lon3^>t^ndards , prte- 
requUites, program 1 Imi tat Ions ^ or scheduVing conflicts. Courses 
which require atten4ance at three classes a week over a s even tee>i -week 
period, during the mldBT'e of the day, generally do not serve the needs 
of the adult learner. I^elther do they serve the needs of the.younger 
so-called traditional students who for personal or economic reasons 
must move in and out ^)f course work more frequently than is possible 
In a traditional semester system. Any new calendar should operate to 
permit stildents to register and study at times more convenient to their 
individual needs If the Interests of adults^.^ any part-time hearh^rs, 
are to be served properly. 



BACKGROUND 

In 1971 f UWO began operating under budgetary ^nd enrollment constraints 
that. If continued, threatened to destroy Its ability to function as a 
university* During that time, attempts to circumvent the financial 
exigency , through the most oft-suggested methods proved Ineffective or ^ 
Inappropriate. The retrenchment wds \x\ and of itself disruptive; 
contrasted with the expectation's of the. years prior to V971 , it was 
an ordeal • ^ • ■ . ' 

The development of UWO Is representative of most colleges and univer- 
sities fit shares with hundreds of Its sister institutions a one 
hundred-year progression from normal sphool to teachers college, state 
college* and, finally, to state university* By 1970, UWO had become 



the third largest campus in the extensive University of Wisconsin* 
system, tts policies and programs were established duritig d period 
of cont44?u^d growth and .served the university during a decade that saw 
its enrollment grow over 300 percent; from 2,8^2 in I96I to 1j ,817 in 



The university projected significant future enrollment increases and 
interpreted ambiguous signals from a statewide coordinating body as 
encouraging its (fcvelopment into th/ third major doctoral institution, 
which, together with the Mad i.son and Milwaukee campuses, would be the 
principal agents .for advanced and p^-ofess ional study in the state of 
Wisconsin. , 

By I97I; a series/of events had begun which clearly would render the 
expectations unreal is^tit. Increased competiti6n fi^om vocationaT ; 
institutes, new public tw6-year colleges, and even a new public four- 
year institution in close prox imi ty resu 1 ted in a redCiction of UWO's 
share of the collage freshman pool. This redaction was exacerbated " 
further by declining col leq^ttendance rates among high school 
graduates. . ^^^"^^ 

The effects wepe^i sastrous . Between 1970 and 197^* full time equiva- 
lent enrol Im^t declined I5 percent and an enrol Iment-dr i ven- budget 
fornula deceased operating funds by the same percentage during that 
period. /The university utilized its budgetary flexibility to base- 
reallocate among Various programs, and managed to take the smallest 
proportion of the cut out of instructional areas by draconian measures 
in other areas. Still, the number of faculty pos i t ions -decl ined by 
10 percent during that period, and in the spring of I97^», 22 tenured 
f*cul^ were placed on layoff status. ) ^ 

The budgetary restraints enabled UWO to assess early the effectiveness 
of the procedures currently being proposed as alternatives to the 
retrenchment Nof the steady state crisis. It tried many of them, but 
the impact wasV In the long run, too little and too late. 



deterre nt depend s upgji_jii»ny-^fectgf^ For example. In some disciplines, 
such' asTnglTsh, faculty'size Is determined more by freshmen enrollment 
than by total en rail men t.» In 1970 UWO had an English faculty of 63, 
_of^whqm_half* were tenured. In ]S7k the department had to be reduced 
to 43 faculty^ all of whom were ifenurpd. When. enpol Iment declined 
still further, only tenured facijl'ty were left to absorb the crunch, 
and eight- were placed on layoff status. No one ^ould call a tenure 
density of 50 percent top high^ The problem -was' not caused basically 
by expanding the tenure pool, "but rather by decreasing the departmental 
base. There Is obviously a Uini.t to the fTe;cIbinty any department 
can build In to avoid this kind of probl-em. 



The university also has pj^j^ted early retirement as an option to 
senior faculty. Howev^.^ as Is now being recognized, this .is a one- 
time and generally Tm^^btive solution. Because a majority of the" 
faculty was hired i^^^m^ 10 years, rnstltutions such as UWO 
typical ly-^bave a y?^P^^3f-w» th very few close enough to retire- 
ment to have any ^M^M^f^, At b^st, program o'f early retirement 
can be viewed only-|^ ^fW^-^laylng strategy rather than a solution 

UWO participated In a progra«t:pjW^iculty itelocatlon leaves (trading / 
one year of salary for professljfhal deyejopment purposes for a letter 






of resignation), faculty rftasijj^nment leaves, and th6 most troublesome 
of all, faculty retraining teaves. The latter were for th^ purpose 

-ef; - p e rmitti ng te nured facu4^ irr-overstaff ed departments to return. tfl 

graduate school for a year with full salary to preparV themsel ves for 
reassignment to a related department. A total of eight tenured persons 
were reassigned and put into retraining programs, it was humane, it 

saved additional positions and avoided a further violation of-^H-n 

ciples of tenure, it also uncovered many problems, sc»t)e of which have 
not been iscussed fully or appreciated by proponents of such programs. 

•Faculty retraining involves bringing people into a nfew d^artment who 
are not fully credentialed, when a surplus of fully qualified candi- 
dates usually exists. Students understand the potential impact of such 
an action upon the quality of their edu^catlonal program amd provide a 
powerful political deterrent to its extensive use.- Tensions also are 
created within the department and questions can arise as to why thes^ 
faculty should be accepted when they hold their tenure from another 
department., Does the assignment of *a retrained tenured faculty member 
into a department lower thechances for a young, fully credentialed 
and effective teacher to achieve tenure In that same defpartmervt? 
.These and related questions probably will keep the potential fpr re- 
train I^ng to meet steady state neejls to a minimum. 

The experiences of UWO indicate that the institution desiring to 
counter the^debl 1 I tating effects of the steady state environment must 
look beyond minor manipulations of personnel policy for a long-term \ 
solutl^in. ft must come to grips with an examination of- its total 
program' and services and assess the degree to v^Ich they will remain 
attractive during a period of increased competition for a declining^ 
pool of students. Instl tiitlons which meet the f needs of their con- 
stituencies in distinctive ways will be moreJtkely to escape the 
destructive ef/ects of diminishing enrollments, amd resources than those 
which contirTue old policies In a new era. 



PLANNING STEPS - j 

As UWO evaluated Its present situation and considered Its future, cer- 
tain unique strengths and experiences emerged as possible bases for 
a new approach to its programs. First, the Institution was located* 
in a small city In the middle of a major populatIoffT:enter , thus 
establishing both a minimum level of traditional enrol Injents based on 
demographic factors, dnd a^surJng a pool of potential part-time adult 
learners within easy coiwmitnng. distance. . . ^ ^\ 



Second, the Institution had'amassed significant experience In self- 
paced instruction ever a three-year period. By^ the spring of 1975, ^ 
over 150 credits of auto-tutorfal , self'-paced currfculum e^clsted In 
two separate programs which enrolled fver 20 percent of the students. 
One program, called ^-M, offered traditional courses In self-paced 
format and served ^ a curriculum development laboratory for the 
college of letters and science. The other » called Gerveral Studies, 
'bi^un tn 197^.» offered sequences of computer-monitored, one credit,^ 
^^)f-paced, Interdisciplinary courses which could be taken separately 
'fe;|^t^ student *or grouped In certain ways 1 to satisfy university gener^al 
»||TOt^^|on requirements. Recpqnizing the potential of this Iftstruc- 
^^J^H^TiTesource, the university experimented In 1974»^wlth a system of 
continuous registration to permit students to enroll In a self-paced 
coiijrse at any time durlijg the semester. 



Not all faculty supported the ^-M or General Studies program^, or the 
concept of -continuous registration. But the experi men tat ToTi^wft hind 
the implementation of these programs was testimony to the presence of 
a significant cadre of creative and' able persons who could develop 
time-free and, t6 a lesser extent, space-free curriculum components. 
This was, of course^ an important element for a flexible* calendar 
system. , 

The third factor which influenced the development of a new calendar 
was the recent history of the Institution". Enral Imfent decl I ne and 
budgetary reduction had been constant and severe. The layoff of 
tenured faculty was a traumatic event climaxing several years of- 
anxiety and crisis. A new university administration appofntcd subse- 
quent to these events with the expectation that change would occur 
found It much easier to accomplish than would have been the case had 
the campus been stable and the faculty secure. 

The institution therefore was .pred i sposed by the event^s of retrenchment 
to favorably consider any reasonable alternative to pasf practice which 
gave promise of relief. 

The discussion of the proposed program was done In a manner that: 
attempted to share fully all information bn past and projected univer- 
sity problems; identified the characters i t Ics of the program In enough 
detail so that evei^fone was aware of the major elements; and, en- 
couraged opinions at'all times and through all leveK In the develop-' 
mental stages. To create an atmosphere for open apd constructive 
discussion the administration published a series^ of thirteen '^'calendar 
papers," each from one tp^'30 pa>s In length, d^a-llng with a specific 
aspect of calendar reform, which wei^mailed to all facurty. In . 
addition, administrators met Individually with over ^0 different de- 
pa rtmeols in meetings of two hours or more to share Information and r 
^accept. feedback. Meetings also were held with the student newspaper/ 
When theNconcept, initially broachfed to faculty Jn August, , was 
presentedjto a faculty referendum In October, 197^. almost 90 percent 
of the faculty voted, and 66 percent were In favor of the new program* 
It also carried the endorsement of the Faculty Senate, the Oshkosh 
Studeht Association, and the student newspaper. ' J 



Just as Its review and eNtentual approval involved large numbers of 
campus participants, its implementation was managed to inform and 
utiliz e per sons from the enti re .institution. A Calendar Coordinat4ng 
Councflwas formed to coordittate the new program, with, 12 faculty- 
student-administrative committees. Each committee dealt with a 
..separate aspect ^ the new calendar^ such as academic policies, curri- 
,culum, registration, faculty responsibilities and evaluation, \Their 
recommendations went to appropn'ate faculty, student or administrative 
groups before final review by the chancellor. The council was set Qp 
as a ''kleenex committee" which would l^e discarded once 4is p/imary 
function was served. A§ a result* of their activities, the university • 
was able to identify and resolve almost, all of the major^prob leros 
which* accompany a change o.f 'thls /nagnitude in a period of seven months. 



DESIGN AND OPERATION ' . / • , « 

The Oshkosh Calendar- Plan was developed to meet in a di stincti ve. way 
the needs of present. and projected -uniVfersi ty constituencies^ i 

The calendar combines a traditional^ semester system with elements of ^ 

he and the Colorado College iDodular t^pproach. Two main 

semesters are offered, each l^-weeks in length, each containing two 
sevea-week modules. Additionally, each I ^»*week .semester is followed 
by a three-week module. A summer semester of eight weeks includes two 
modules, each four weeks in lengtll. Courses m^y be offered intensively 
over a threerweek modufe^ less intensively over. seven weeks, or in a ^ 
more t/aditiohal l^»-week semester/ Faculty may be assigned t<^ teach l,n 
3ny module', but the 'total time on campus and the total n^mber^o-f j 
courses taught remains the^ame as under the traditional calendar, in^^ 
'eluded in the program is a system of continuous registration which per- 
^t^S'Students toenrpll and complete courses at various time-s through- 
out the year. 

Traditional J 7tweek Seme'ster 



l^ week semester 


3-w/5ek ' 






7"week module 


. »7"week module 


module 









M VISED OSHKOSH CAlENOAR ^ y 

Faculty have agreed to teach additional courses (an activity whjch tra- 
dHionally. takes place in summer school)- for a reduced rate of added 
salary so that tbe savin'gs can be used to support a program of faculty 
development on a year-round basis. 

The new ca^efhdar provides the university with the flexibility to: ^ 

.permit a traditional calendar of iVweek semesters to 0P««*?t« 
W-ithout inhibiting the operation of supp'lementary alternative calendar 
imbedded within it - ^. . 
idffer courses of three* four, seven or I ^ weeks in length 
.provide mutiple entrance* and exit poifYtS for students to facilitate 
stop-out opportunitjjss and Increbse'options for the part-time learner , 

and adults , / , .» ««4^ ' 

' '.assign faculty to teach during various terms, i ncl udinsh the summer, 

to increase productivity ' ^ • ' . * . ' 

' .permit faculty to cancentratf their teaching load, so ^hat bjocks of 
free time are esfablished for resear-ch, currlcjjlum development and 
similar activities - v . , ' , , ^ 

'.permit faculty to plan 'fi^ve-month i^rlods of nc*i-un I v^ers I ty- apt I v4 ty 
in one year ty .teaching more Intensively tn another. 

.establish an In-service ^'faculty colle^i*^ during two three-^eek . 
terms each year in which faculty will offer co^irses 4:o thel r colleagues, 
either discipl ine*based or dealing with new approaches to edu<?atlonarl ^ 

techniques ^ ' , . ' . ^.^ 

.'provide additional compensation to faculty for meritorious projects 
performed outsidi their contractual employment periods. 



STUDENT FLEXI8IL^TY - " . ' * . ^- ■« 

/ L'" • 

It 7s jrontc that as ehrpniment at this and other iTistitut ions declines, 
the number of adul t/ nrte rested in and ready for a cqUegiate^ 
educational experi^^np^ i's increasing. By referring to these individuals 
^ as non-treditiori^ learners, hfgher education has managed to place the 
' onus' on the stutfent instead of on the universities, which generally 
have not chose/ to adjust their traditional programs to meet the unicfue 
needs of aduly* ^or the institution willing to adjust its procedures 
to suit ^^^^^^ requirements rather than 'admini strati^e ease, there ^s 
a large myytt of potential students waiting to be served. ' _ 

A^aduiy,''' these individua^ls have time commi tments *tb family or vocation 
which ufjder present circumstances may precl ude thei r participation in 
' higher ifeducat ion. ^ Few sucK [Persons can commit themselyes to a IJ-week 
college course, and many who can do so find ttte present calendar re- 
quirenfents difficult if not impossible to meet. 

For such persons, thef alternative of 1A-, seven-, fotrr-^^" three-week 
courses multiplies the opportuni t ies for enrollment. Educational 
opportunity Is further enhanced by continuous registration whi ch» enables 
students to register in self-'paced cour^e^s or' addl tjona 1 smaller module^ 
as the semester progresses... Even for exi'^sting students a calendaj^+ttt' 
•multiple entry ^nd exit points to. permit time out when needed for w'orK ' 
or other personal respons i b i 1 i t Les may make the difference between 
stopping^Dut and dropping out, / , • ^ 

The careful ahd -planned deVeloffment'of courses within the modular 
calendar will lead to oppot-tun i t ies for students to.plan unique academic 
schedules. Student scheduling may follow the pattern of the more- tra- 
ditional semester. - For example, a student may reduce the course load 
during the H-week semester by taking four three-credit courses, and 
pick up three more credits by taking Oite cobrse I n . the' three-week term. 
Conversely, a student may o\/terload by taking six th ree-cre<fi t courses 
each running lA weeks, and'a three-credit course during the three-week 
term. ThJs alternative, availab-le to. the most capable students, would 
permit a student to earn a baccalaureate degree in less than threfe years 
by attending two silmmer sessions. - 

_ r' ' • ' 

StCident* may depart more radical ly from the traditional semester 
pattern by combining the more intensive /nodules... For exampje, a full 
Toad of 15 credits may be earned Tn a semester with a student never 
carrying more than two courses atone tlme^:. two three-credit courses 
during the first seven-week'.tehm and thi second seven-week tei^m, and 
one three-credit course in the thrfee-week t^erm. , By combining courses 
offered over U weeks with more intensive sevent^eek courses* self- 
contained rtiod^ules of 1 bnjer' courses , three-week courses, and opporti4- 

.nities for registering In^^e 1 f-paced autb-tutorlal courses at any time 
during the semester, stuaents can put together programs which var y the ! r 
workload In many ways to meet their ^own personal hecd$ and learning 
srtyles. In a similar mannpr, vacation times can be flexibly arranged 

,to meet personal requirements for work, le.isure/,or family-obligations. - 

Initially It was thought that schedull'hg^ opt I ons on the tiTadi tlonal. 
pattern would predominate^ and modular^ cdnrse. scheduling wtfuld Increase 
slowly. The faculty was encouraged, not r^Ireij, to^ develop seven- 
and threq-week courses, and students, *6bvl6u&tvi w^re ' not f ami liar -with 
utl-lljlng modular coufrse options. However, . It b^came/ey I dent early In- 
the sumrt«r tHat Interest Tn and need for the progrW^was even srwtef 
than anticipated. As of Jund, 1975, VoO seven-week^urses.-antf over' 1 * 
130 three-week courses were planned for the''l975-?6 fart semens In 



adcHlibn to the 1500 l4-5week courses. Ftjrthfermore , student preregTs- 
tration indicates 'that more three -week courses will be needed, and the 
Tesglt5 "df I rsf "eyalu^STTon proJeert:~st»owe'8^we*^thl-H of t he slud6nT!» ^ 
supporting^ the new cale/^dar as superior to ttie olti' one. 

There are at least three learnihg advantages offered by the 7-7-3 
calendar. First; students witl be able to concentrate on fewer subjects 
at one time. Marfy students Currently carrying five or ^ix courses each 
semester are tiot able to focu5 attention sufficiently to minimize 
learning. They must "fire-fight" courses as each makes demands. The 
new .calendar all6ws students to concentrate on fewer 'courses for shorter 
periods while still completing the'same number of credit^ over a 
semester. Second^, students who are unsuccessful in a particular course 
wi M be able to repeat it sooner; 'thereby hastening their jeturn to 
good 'Standing--an important factor in" les-tening attrition. \ Third, 
highly .motivated students can complete the Baccataureate degree in 
three, years, or both the baccalaureate and masters degrees in four. 



CURRICULUM CHANGE • * 

The new calendar increases th^ f le^^fibi 1 ity necessary for curriculum 
change and development. To begin with, faculty may select sequences of 
time which best meet^the needs of the course material, rather than 
'forcing each and every course into an identical time-frame. Further- 
more, by breaking the, lockstep schedule of the traditional sister, 
blocks of time can be opened to faculty for planning curriculum devel- 
opment. For example, the three-week period at the end of a term may be 
used to revise or develop course content.. Reducing the teaching load 
durinoa \k^eek period will permit a faculty member to develop a hew, 
'-"^^ *tM ^ ^*^r^®"W®®'< course and offer it almost immediately,. 

The.j:,dl-endar will permit facul/y members to arrange their schedules to 
make teaching in interdisciplinary courses much more common thanTt ha's^^ 
been. Departments can utilize the three-week term at the end of the 
Semester tq e>;pldre new possibilities for case study, independent s'tudy 
or'intensi ve Veview courses for students who want the added experienpe 
>or who need to- Improve skills. 

' * • * ' / 
"The calendar will encourage variable credit courses in which students 
can enroll for'^less or more than the standard credit in an elective; 
one-cre*dit courses designed to stand alone, to serve as one-credit 
modules within ^inter^di^cipUnary combinatibns, or to serve as intro- 
ductory modules -to be followed by one or rnore ^credits of Independent 
study. Departnwts may group three or more courses offered inftens i ve ly. " 
during the' I'^-week or two seven-^weiek terms and offer an integrator 
course during the three**wee>* term,, pass ibiy as an applied studies 
project . 

The scheduling opportun i t ies* of fered in the concentrated seven- and**^ 
three-week' tserms can affect dramatlcaUy thfc ^jtvelopment, of "on feca- 
ti"9n" learning experiences,, intludlh^ th* po^s^'ibM i^ty of 1;ranspo;;ting 
entrVe courses to sites appropriate to their content. It enhances 
oppoiftunJtles far off-campMS, learning, experiences , such as work-related 
jnterJ\shlp, fie^ld stOdies, cHnlcal* Internships and I ntercul tural 
prograApS' abroad or at home, which at present generally arjs: available, 
only during vacation periojis or semes ter-tohfg programs. 

FACULTY DEVELOPMENT * * ^ . 

A faculty member flTls many roles: teacher, a^dvlsor, scholar, and com-/ 

. . ' - ■ ' / * 



mittee member, among others. Traditionally, all roles are performed, 
concurrently. The ^eech I ng^ schedule Is tlie |>r Im^t^determinant of 
, faculty time, and for many^ fdcul ty^^ffe' demand of the cl^ssr^m*and 

* laboratory effectively prtecl ude>tfie i r full participation in other 
activities. T^s Is not/tjfO^^cause ^he total, amount of time avail- 
able is so lil^ited, but"als<5^ bemuse the present calendar doe^ not 
permit Intense and sole attentionNto' any one of them for any substan- 
tial 'pgH'od of time. Tjife constantVand ever-present demands of claes, 
exaoj^nations, preparation, grading^and otber responsibilities of the 

, -trlassroom, effectively prevent the accumulation of thdt most precious 
Academic comrnodity--time. , 

o ^ 

The new calendar reorgariJz**-^e faculty load dimensions of the. 
academic yearjo^pM^i de greater opportunities for course deve lo'pmenjt, 

.^..mlvexsity-^^c^vern^nce reSpons i bi 1 i ties , Research , and other profession- 
al activities. Faculty responsibi 1 i tiei^ remain the same as under the 
■traditional catentjar; an annual teaching load of 24 undergraduate 
credits (or jts equivalent) and campus-based res pons ib'i 1 i'tes , other 
than teaching, extending' over 3^ weeks. However, under the new calen- 
. dar, the responsibilities can be distributed throughout the 34 weeks 
In a d^Jfferent manner and one Which serves to ftrlfill the responsibil- 
ities^effectively^. Under the traditional calendar all classes were 
conducted for the full length of thgi J7-week semester, during which 
time a faculty member wafs also exRftcted to engage ih development, 
' governance and researcj/. Under the new calendar^ the f7-week semesjtdr 
is broken into smalle/ time components wljiich can be used by the^facolty 
member to separate yfe t4tner-tteffian4s^o f gov e rn ance, cesearch and devel- 
opment from teaching. Because the longest course option ^vailAle is • 

^4 wee ks ratfae_r th^n 17 weeks, many faculty will experience a slightly 
-iivuicdsed teaching Toad durjng t^i s time period* However, for faculty 
teaching 12-cre^t loads "within the 14 weeks, a three-week period at 
the end of eadf semester will be free of any teaching responsibilities. 
Of course, safe f acal tV mdy choose, to teach part of their load during 

- the three-we^k term, I and will have their load re<i^ced proportionately 
during the yi4-week-'pi4u^d. 

Faculty membWs who completife\hei r teaching responsibilities in less / 
than 34 weeks will be engaged iVi ca|npus-Jbasei!l ^^fessional activities 
during additional periods to bri\g their tgt^] campuj based activities 
to a Regent-mandated 3l4 weeks. oSrjTig such periods, faculty members 
will be required to be acfcesslble m students and colleagues, ahd^ 
^ engaged i^n professional activities feinted verSi tV gover-- / 

nance curriculum deve lp^w€lft7 and student couniel log. Sofnc faculty* 
^ members will be req^^ teach durlnsMrhe summer seme^s.ter as part 
,i0.f their^orklqi^l^:^^^ be aWj^^d take a seven-week mbdule during 
B-ing""seinester a^-^tfiei i;^acatIon period. * ^ « 

-.ty.workloa/^s v|e^Jed over a two-year rather than ^ one-year • 
period, the modular cajl^dar makes it possible; to teaqh tnofe Intensive/ 
ly during one pprtierf of the biennlom, and combj^fVr two years of 
vacation time in anoth«^ to create a system of minl-sabbatlcals. 

Although under f he-calendar It Is tfieoretlcally possible for'eaci/. 
faculty member to arrange a scheitiile including a five-month perPod 
of vacation time every two years , In ^pract i ce \it>is likely t Hat the 
number of such opportunities will be somewhat limited during the flfst 
several years of the new .calendar and expanded In future years based 
on* exper fence In dealing with the new scheduling procedures. 

the: Implementation of faculty development programj^ will faecoine increas- 
ingly urgent as growth tomes to "an end, faculty ntbbi 1 1 ty diminishes 
and departments. and colleges become heavily ovcrtenured. The new * 




calendar real locates tifne In a manner whi ch wi 11 encDOragq ^ct i vftles 
contrjbatlrig to maintaining and enhancing teaching effectiveness, ft- • • 
also goes 'beyohd this to provide resources, to support cnoret extessiwe *' t 

. actf><kies ,for professional Atnewal.. Time for these activities exists 
undef^raditipnal calendars "rn. summef" vacation periods/Wt .often is ' • 
used ,for additional teaching fOr compensat^on rather thdfi'per^onajt. 
deveTopment/ As a consequence of the flexibility in faculf/'assi^iyent. 
created by the new calendar, as well as the agreement by the* faculty* . 
to a except lower salary levels for addi ti onal 'teaching, the university 
has ^^een able to create a ,yearly fund of $200,000 for developmcnt*t>«p- *• 
posies. Part of this fund will, be used to support faculty research per- 
fortfed outside the regular contractual period. A portion will be 
located to each college to be'used under university guidelines for 

'.supporting extensive efforts in curriculutr development» instltutioinal 
se^rvicc. Institutes, in-service programs and professional improvcmen«t * / 
activitJes... The balance of the fund w1 IJ be used to suppdrt university- 
wfde 4nd inter-t<?J lege progransT, one of Which wi 1 1 be the estabUshroent 
of a "faculty college" in which faculty will offer short courses "to thcrr ' 
colleagoest ' ' *• ^- ^ 

• • V * 

.-POSTSCRIPT . . 

The 4:alendar plan Ss an attempt to deaf witK the.'Steady" state crlsl^>. 
Whethe/ it v/ill provide an effective response to the need for cur^lculurn 
refopr^ wi thout the luxur/ ikf extensi ve developnisnt funding; fof faculty 
devejpUnent during Ihe era of 'linlte^j growth and mobMity> and for 
leanni/g opportunities 'fqr*a new general ion* of 'stuiterits r^mams'to be ^ . 
seen.l'^ evaluation program which is to be an integral part of the plan * * 
Ittempt.'to provide at least provisional ansvfcrsV to some of these 
Ions.* IJie most (firect answer will bij gl?/en by "students ttrrough } 
fs in eprqllment p^jutems, apd by .faculty If?. ar.refe,ren<J.i«frpl5inT^ed 
^7^, two years after implementation, which 1. 11 e)t'her suppoft a V *. 
Jation of the calendar or return the university to a more t^^i* '.^ 
tionel use'pf time aS a resour<Je',r* • • 

Co^TTHjnity reaction has "been unfformly jpo^vtivey agd' faculty and admi;ti.^*' 
trators, ^ih'ile tire^l after orte of thie rtost jtfeman&fng semesters the z.^- 
campus 'has*1>een thrdugh, appear Jra^i ca| •p.osH I fi. ^ ' 

if the program is successful*, dr^natli, ch.an^ .shouVd ^pear \t\ stxHlent 
profiles., attendance pattern^, apd >t^ltu4^s of ^\\ un^ver»lty grpu^' » • 
^^^IrigA^e ^urse if <he eval u'agb'^dh pro^gV^mi* SfttfUtd/tiiQse'^afiges o6:ui'^ 
, they wl M 'iidl.cdte tbk lA'-Oshkdsh has. made slgniftclnt progress .In' es-T'« 
J^'aBiishin^ •ftself As a *unifefsity of *?ltcmatiites.V- ' ; . • • 
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